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the county a greater variety of offences is evident; we may note the
presence of three persons charged with sexual offences and the
absence of charges of house-breaking or assault. An interesting
feature of the Abingdon cases, not indicated by the figures, is that
recently juvenile offenders have tended to appear in pairs. This is
not so marked in the rest of the Area, where juveniles seem to be more
individualistic in their delinquency. It has been suggested to the
writers (and also denied) that this may be connected with the re-
housing policy in the borough of Abingdon which, by clearing
slums in various parts of the borough and rehousing the inhabitants
in a single area, has brought together potential delinquents who
might not otherwise have met. The suggestion is interesting, but
hardly capable of verification.
As regards the treatment of juvenile delinquents, it is clear that in
Oxford City there is a strong preference for probation, not less than
18 out of 28 cases being so disposed of, while only 4 were sent to
approved schools and 3 fined. In the county there is a greater variety
of treatment, with an equally clear preference for fines or dismissal,
with or without conditions. Of 39 cases, 12 were fined, 12 dismissed,
8 placed on probation (usually for a shorter period than in the city
cases), 4 sent to approved schools, and 3 birched.1 In Abingdon, out
of 14 cases, none was placed on probation permanently (z were
pkced under the probation officer pending transfer to an approved
school), 5 were sent to approved schools, and 9 were either dis-
missed on conditions or bound over. From the figures alone it is
hardly possible to say whether these differences represent differences
in the seriousness of the offences, the ages of the offenders, or the
policies of the courts, though they are certainly not without signi-
ficance.
It has been pointed out above that the increase in juvenile crime
of recent years is partly a purely statistical one due to the institution
of juvenile courts. But part of the increase is undoubtedly real. It
may be attributed to the difficulty of children and adolescents in
adjusting themselves to the demands of society in pkces where they
have little healthful occupation for their leisure moments, and in an
age of relaxed parental control. In so far as delinquency is attribut-
able to an unfavourable home environment, the powers of the
justices under the care and protection sections of the Children and
Young Persons Act, 1933, are of obvious importance. In this respect
1 It may be remarked that the law does not permit eyoung persons* to be birched, i.e.
persons between 14 and 17, but reserves corporal punishment for children under 14
and adults.